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ADVERTISEMENT. 


— 


Ax Edition of the Obſervations and Facts which are now 


offered to the conſideration of the Public, was firſt publiſhed 


ta the year 1794, Frincipally with a view of 0. caging the 
ſulject more fully under the conſideration of the Licenſing 
Magiſtrates ; /o that by awakening the attention, at a ſeaſon- 
able period, to ſome very prominent abuſes, which affect the 
beſt interefls of Society, a ſyſtem might be laid down for the 
purpoſe of at leaſt l:ſſemng thoſe evils which have too long 
prevailed with regard to Public Houſes, and, in the gradual 
abolition of which, by mild and temperate meaſures, ſleadily 
and uniformly purſued, infinite advantages are to ariſe to the 


Community. 


If thts great ol ject can be attained ;—1f the pernicious habit 


of living in Alchouſes, 2 prevalent at preſent among the labour- 
ing people, can in any degree be chicked, ſo as to ſecure to them 
thoſe domeſlic comſorts which the earnings of their induſtry, 
when properly and economically applied, would afford in ther 
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on homes ; —if the riſing generation, deſtined for labour, and 
for thoſe uſ ful purpoſes where the preſervatiqn of health and 
morals become of great conſequence to the Community, can le 
prevented from prematurely frequenting thoſe ſchools of profh- 
gacy, which render them diſeaſed and depraved in early liſe;— 
if fraud and deception, regarding the diſpoſal and transfer of 
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13 Alehouſes, can in any d-gree be prevented ; and if that ſyſtem 
| can be gradually introduced, and ſteadily perſcuered in, whack 
} ſhall render Public ' Houſes a convenience, without becoming 

nutſances and receptacles for the deſtruction of health and 
morals, the Author will conſider his labours as very nth: 

. rewarded in the advantages which will be felt by his country, 

in that reformation of manners among the labouring people, 

[ | which cannot fail to add to their own happuneſs as well as 

to the firength and ſecurity of the ſlate. 

WM London, 25th July, 1796. 
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| OBSERVATIONS any FACTS 


RELATIVE TO 


"PUBLIC-HOUSES, &. 


HE prevailing habit, among that numerous 


and' uſeful claſs which compoſe the labour- 


ing people, of ſpending the chief part of their 
leiſure time in public-houſes, renders it an in- 
tereſting inquiry how far theſe places of enter- 
tainment are regulated upon principles calcu- 
lated to prevent thoſe evils and abuſes, which 
by affecting the morals, the health, or the 
domeſtic comfort of ſo large and fo valuable a 
part of the community, may ultimately, by 
gradual, and, perhaps, unforeicen Rope; deſtroy 


the beſts props of the ſtate. 


The foundation of all good police reſts upon 
thoſe regulations and eftabliſhments which tend 
to prevent crimes :—to preſerve the morals, and 
conſequently to promote the ſecurity and * 
pineſs of the people. 


With this view, ſeeing the imminent hazard 
which ariſes from the very nature of the eſtabliſh- 
ment of public-houſes, the legiſlature, at an early 
period of our hiſtory, - when ſociety and manners 

| might 
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might be ſaid to have made little progreſs “, 
placed ale-houſes under the particular direction 


of Magiſtrates, and which has ſince continued 


for a period of no leſs than 231 years. 


If therefore it became ſo intereſting an 
object with our anceſtors, at a time when there 
were very few vublic-houſes in the country; 
how important muſt it now be to the national 
intereſt to conſider and to underſtand this ſubject 
well, when it is known, that in the city of 
London, and its environs alone, there are at 


preſent no leſs than + 81x THOUSAND LICENSED 
PUBLIC- 


* Byan act made in the 5th of Edward the VIth. cap. 26, 
juſtices of the peace ſhall have power to put away common 
ſelling of ale and beer in common ale houſes, and tippling- 
hou'es, and none ſhall keep an ale-houſe but ſuch as ſhall be 
admitted in open feflions, or by two juſtices : — And the 
juſtices ſhall take bond and ſurety by recognizance, as well 
againſt the uſing of unlawful games, as the maintenance of 
good order. | 


It is remarkable, that notwithſtanding the vaſt decreaſe 
in the value of money, there has been no increaſe in the 
penalty, on the forfeiture of an ale-houſe keeper's 

recognizance, which is ill no more chan 1o/. and 

it is to be regretted, that in moſt inſtances it is 

| conſidered as a mere matter of form, one publican 
being ſecurity for another, 

+ The number of public-houſes within the bills of 

mortality, including thoſe parts of the counties of Middleſex, 

Surrey, Kent, and Eſſex, which ſkirt the capital, ſtood as 


follows at Midſummer 1794. 
| Licenſed 


2770 
* 


PUBLIC-HOUSES | And when it is alſo conſidered 
that, upon a moderate computation, not leſs 
than five hundred thouſand of his Majeſty's 
ſubjects, including women and children; and of 
theſe the chief part of the lower claſſes of the 
people, who are more particularly ſuſceptible of 
thoſe bad imprefſions which ariſe from evil ex- 
amples, and the mixture of vicious and profligate 
characters, reſort occaſionally to theſe places of 
public entertainment. Of how much confequence 
is it to. the beſt intereſts of ſociety, that infinite 
attention ſhould be beſtowed upon whatever has 
a tendency to render theſe public conveniencies 
reſpectable and uſeful, and to prevent their being 
proſtituted to purpoſes of miſchiefand depravity? 


In developing the evils which at preſent 


attach to public- houſes, and which conſtitute the 
principal ſource of thoſe miſchiefs which require 
the pruning, but cautious hand of the Magiſtrate; 


| Licenfed houſes. 
1 In the City of London 2 ek 
2 In the City and Liberties of Weſtminſter 997 
3 In the Lower Hamlets - - 1016 


4 In the Tower Royalty - = - 43 


5 In the diviſion of Holborn = 5 789 


6 In the diviſion of Finſbury - — 393 
7 In the diviſion of Kenſington 238 


8 In the Borough of Southwark, Kc. 943 


. | . o i © 543+ 
In the villages and places in Middleſex, _ 
766 


Kent, and Eſſex, which are in the vicinity of 
the capital, computed rather to exceed - 


Total publie- houſes 60000 
| the 
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| Porter Brewed 1792 and 1794. 
| Ayers ; Eg: 
3 Brewed 17 94+ {Price } Amount. 
1 Barrels. | Bartels. 155 d 4 £ 3. 4 
1 Meff,Whitbread } 283,815 | 189,094|29 2} 275,762 1 8 
2 Thrale — | 130,134] 132,511 [@&g 2} 193,245 4 © 
3 Shum — 101,14] 106,045 129 2} 155,525 8 4 
4 Calvert, Felix 5 108,023] 10, 7429 2] 146,086 1 $8 
5 Hanbur7 — 96,310] 93594129 2] 136,491 5 © 
6 Gooduyn — | 74:416| 8452492] 123,701 14 © 
7 Calvert, Ihn } 71,439] 62, 89 29 2 90,540 9 2 
s Clowes = 46,353] 00,024 2g 2] 87,535 © © 
9 Elled — | 48,997}. 48325 29 71,203 2 6 
10 Philips — 421,401 44-923 29 2] . 65,075 4 2 
13 Cox and Co. 34,953] 36,30% 29 2 52,47 11 2 
12 Stevenſon— 30,561] 34.160 29 2} 49,815 16 8 
13 Harford * 29,526] 33,363 29 2} 48,654 7 6 
14 Dickenſon  — 25,812] 26,972 25 2} 439,334 3 4 
15 Cater —#| 28,0754. 26,040 29 2| 37,975 0 
36 Allen -—] 87037 | 24+ 133 |2y 2]. .35al95 8 4 
17 Maſterman — | 20,057 | 22,412 2 2 32,684 3 4 
18 Combrune — 24,092 21,455 [29 2 30,996 17 
19 Hudſon — 17.8 (—20, 774 a 24 30.298 Þ 4 
20 Proctor — | 19,5464 19,608 29 2 238,231 18 © 
21 Newnham — 20,200| 18.341 [29 2] , 20,455 12 6 
22 Bullcock — | 18,075] 17,95929 2] 26,339 14 2 
23 Pickard — 1 25,393 16 471/29 2 24,020 1 8 
24 Pearce — 16,204] 13.508 29 2] 20,136 13 4 
25 Tickle — | 19.99. 83529 2] 15,433 10 10 
206 Holcombs — 9.992 9.94029 22 14.5 4 11 8 
27 Joimioen , | — 8. 8,55 298 12,846 © 10 
28 Cowel — . 4.2⁰51 6.557029 2}, 9.557 18 4 
29 Cape _ 9,249] © 6,2229 832 Gott 5 © 
30 Bong n. N \ $2450 |29 2 8.677 1 8 
3 Sellon . 4,00] 4,1959 2] C, 1% 14 2, 
ivy fl „300, 12 1 988,058 8 10 


10 
the reſpective intereſt of the brewers , the diſ- 


tillers, and alſo the occupiers and proprie tors of 
public- 


In contemplating the vaſt extent of the Brewing Trade, 
the mind is loſt in aſtoniſhment how it is poſſible to conſume 
uch immenſe quantities of malt liquor in the courſe of a 
year. — The following is a ſchedule of the number of barrels 
brewed in the city of London and its environs, and for which 
the duty was paid by the different brewers in 2793 and 1794» 
to the revenue of exciſe ; namely, by 3 * brewers and 
13 ale and amber brewers. 
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69 . 
publicc houſes, muſt not be forgotten; for, although 
the good of the country at large ought ever to be 
. conſidered as paramount to all private conſidera- 
tions, yet in the great work of amendment, what- 
ever affects the intereits of individuals, ſhould be 
touched with a tender hand. 


4 


—_ 


| Ale and Amber Brewed 1793 and 1794. 
rewed , | | brewed Avers. 2. 

703. 1794. Pr. ce. Amount. 
IE 3G: arrels. | Barrels. |, 4. e. 
1 Meſſ. Strutlow, | 3,825 27,4 0033 66 29,6116 © 
2 Starkey — |] 15,000] 14, 418033 0 25155 3 © 
3 Charrington — | 2,301 I2,-0915 0 20.875 916 
4 Hale —| ii,550| 12,403133 6 20%%8 7 0 
§ Sharp — 5,102] 76,833 6] 12,8438 © 
6 Young _ f $,220 5231 33 7 8701 18 6 
7 Whitmore - — 4635033 © 7703 12 6 
8 Champion — 55723 4255 33 © 7127 2 6 
9 Davies — | 4.295 4060 [33 © 6810 11 © 
10 Burchall 37 9 3458033 6 5705 14 o 
11 Hankipſon — 35 19 1933 33 61 3337 15 6 
12 Ryall — 2000] 1842133 6 3085, 7 © 
13 Hanburx — 1999] a15ic133 6 2537 12 3 
hs if a . 0 
Total porter brought over 1, 306,12 N {1,905 402 8 10 


Aggregate total of Barrels 1, 397,355 {2,058,246 6 10 


De duct as follows viz. — 


Exported beyond Seas 
anno. 1793. _ 65,20? 
1,3324147 


Upon inquiry ic is found 
impoſſible to aſcertaia the 
exact quantity ſent coaſt. | 
ways, and by land for ) 200,000 Barrels, 
country conſumption, but | : 
It is preſumed to amount 
to 

Remains for the con- 


ſumption of London 1,1327147 barrels of 35 gallons each 


and its environs 


equal to 29,025,145 galloas, for which the confumers pay 
at the rate of 144) per gallon average, making in all 
. 243527421. 19s 84d. paid for malt liquur in London and 


its environs, in the courſe of one year | 
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It is however, on this occaſion, peculiarly 


fortunate, that, in diſcuſſing the ſubject, it will 


ultimately be found that, while the public are 
likely toderiye great benefit from the introduction 
of a more correct ſyſtem of ſuperintendance, no 
injury will ariſe to any good man connected with 
the general eſtabliſhment, either as a publican, a 
brewer, a diſtiller, or a proprietor of houfes. 


In proceeding to explain what has occurred 
upon this intereſting ſubject, it may be neceſſary 
to premiſe, that the licenſed public-houles, ſitua- 
ted in and near the metropolis, divide themſelves 
into ſix diſtinct claſſes, viz. 6 


1. Large inns for the reception of travellers, 
coaches, and waggons. 
2. Taverns, and large houſes of e entertainment. 
3. Coffee-houſes. DES 
4. Tea-gardensand placesof public amuſement. 
5. Liquor ſhops where no beer is ſold. 
6. Ale-houſes, with tap-rooms. 


And the fixth claſs, or what is called Ale- 
houſes, may again be ſubdivided into five ſe- 
parate claſſes, namely, 

1. Large houſes drawing from 15 to 20 butts 
of beer monthly | 


2. A ſecond claſs drawing 10 to 14 butts 
monthly. 


3. A third claſs drawing 6 to 9 butts monthly 
4. A fourth claſs drawings to 5 butts monthly. 
5. A With claſs drawing 1 to 3 3 butts monthly. 

«Beſides 


ta 


Beſides the uſual proportion ol ſpirits, which 


varies from 1-zd to + of the value of the beer 


according to circumſtances, 


In taking a 188 of theſe various deſcrip- 


tions of ale-houſes, it will be found that a con- 


ſiderable proportion is of the 4th and 5th claſ- 
ſes, where only from two to three butts: of. beer, 
and about 1-3d of the value of ſpirits are ſold 
monthly; and therefore it may be of great im- 
portance to inquire how far the profits attached 
to thoſe houſes of inferior trade, can enable the 


occupiers, who are licenſed to keep ſuch houſes; 
to ſupport themſelves fairly by this line of buſineſs. 


To elucidate this propoſition, the following 
eſtimate is given of the actual income and expen- 
diture, at this preſent time, of a houſe falling with- 
in the third or medium claſs of publics hon ies, where 
eight butts of beer are drawn monthly. 


This houſeis ſituate inthe pariſh of St. Leonard, 


Shoreditch; and the landlord, who is an accurate 


man, has given the following account of his actual 
ſales and expences, namely, 


B 2 t. He 
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1. He ſells 8 butts of beer per month, or 
96 butts each year, which produce 105 gal- 
lons per butt, or 10,080 gallons per year, at 
144. per gallon, | 588 00 

Being 44. per gallon profit. 

2. He ſells 500 pallons of ſpirits, at 68. 8d, 
per gallon in retail, or 2z per quartern, 
6s. 8d. per gallon, Se ih — 166 13 4 

2 Being rs. per gallon profit. 

3. He ſells 26lb. of tobacco, each lb. containing 

32 papers, at 12d per paper, 48. 8d. per lb. 6 14 
Being 28. 2d. per Ib. profit. by 
| Total ſales or income, £769 14 8 


4. „ & 


Tbe diſburſements for liquo s, &c. are 
1. 96 butts of beer, average 105 
gallons each, at 10d, per gallon, 
or 41. 7s. Gd. each butt, is 420 O o 


2. 500 gallons of ſpirits, at 5s. 8d. 


per gallon, - - 141 13 4 
3. 20lb. of tobacco, at 25, 6d. per lb. 3 5 0 


564 18 4 


Groſs e 1195 16 4 


From which groſs profit, the expences 
fall to be deducted, and which are as | 
fgllow, viz. 


. 
1. Houſe rent _ 30 0 o 
2. Taxes, public and parochial 4 10 0 
3. Ale licenſe — 117 6 
4. Spirit licenſe x — 5 17 6 
5. Tobacco licenſe — oO 50 


Carri:d forward 42 10 0 195 16 @ 


> = A © _ -M 
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6.; Coals, 6 chaldron — 15:0 © 
7. Candles — — 5 00 
8. Pipes, nearly 38. per week 4% 
9. Pots, toeplace thoſe ſtolen an- 


nually — — 7100. 
10. Newſpapers, 2s. per week for | 

one paper — — 5 40 
11. Breakages — — 0 50 


12. Chi iſt mas boxes, and beef, 

ham, &c. &c, given to cuſ- 

tomers, in all — 7 70 
13. Scores loſt by given credit 6 o 0- 
14. Billetting ſoldier - 2 0 0 
15. Servants wages, &c. two ſer- 

vants 20l. each, including main- f 

tenance and wages 40 0 


: 134 16 0 


Nett profit remaining! to the family of 
the publican for his labour, including the 
labour of his wife, and for maintenance.*  Z61" o 4 


If therefore a houſe, drawing 8 butts of beer 
monthly (which has generally been conceived a 
good draft) "ſhall only clear the ſmall ſum of £61. 
os. 4d. per year, what muſt the loſs be attached 
to thoſe houſes of the fourth and fifth claſſes, where 
only from 2 to 5 butts of beer are dravn monthly? 


* Where mild ale and twopenny or purl are fold, beſides 
porter, the profit will be larger in proportion—In the houſe to 


which this calculation applies, as well as in many others, no 
malt liquor except porter is ſold. 


As 


Brought forward (42 10 © 195 16 4 


As ſuch houſes are ſubjected to nearly the ſame 


ſervant) as the houſe upon which the calculation 


| | is made; the following eſtimate will ſhew what the 
} actual loſs muſt be, where the draft of beer does 


not amount to more than four butts per month, 


(34 with the uſual proportions of ſpirits. The cal- 
a culation is as follows: | : 
| C. . . 
q 1. Houſe rent, taxes, and other expences - 
( excluſive of the expence of living ) as 
n ſtated on the other ſide, | deducting 20l. 
0 „ for a ſervant - = * > 114 16 0 


2. 48 butts of beer, at 41. 7S, bd, per butt 210 oo 
3. 250 gallons of ſpirits, at 5s. 8d per gallon 70 16 8 
4+ 131b, of tobacco, at 2s. Gd. per pound 1 12 6 


Total out lay {397 5 2 


Sales of 48 butts of beer, at 14d, 
per gallon, 5040 gallons 294 © 0 
Sales of 250 gallons of ſpirits, at | 
6s. 8d. per gallon in retail | 83 68 

| Sales of 13]b, of tobacco, 48. 8d. 
per ld. — — „ 
a — 288 11 


1 Annual loſs* 16 17 10 


* | "beſides 


CIT 


Wr 


*The loſs of 161. 178. rod. may ſometimes be leffened 
by a ſale of twopenny and mild ale, and alſo by mixing the 
porter with ſmall beer, and watering the ſpirits, or ſelling 


: an inferior article; and it is much to be feared that ſome 
1 publicans do reſort to thoſe fraudulent ſubterfuges When 
4 they find it impoſſible otherwiſe to make the two ends meet, 
4 in conſequence of the {mall trade, and the high rent and 
1 charges 
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expences (except perhaps 20. for an additional 


ate » © 3, 
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(0) 
beſides intereſt of money, and tear and wear of fix- 
tures and furniture, and alſo the unavoidable ex- 
pences of houſe - keeping and wearing apparel, 
which on the moſt moderate computation, can- 
not amount to leſs than gol. more from all 
which it may be fairly concluded, that theſe | 
unfortunate publicans, who” have been un- N 
warily drawn in by the purchaſe of the leafes 
of houſes: of litile trade, or Where the actual | 
draft of beer does not exceed from 3 to 5; and-6 2 
butts monthly, are carrying on their buſineſsat an | 
annual loſs of from 4ol. to ol. per year at leaſt, 
| which 
charges which are attached to their buſineſs.— Ihe fair 
profit on porter as before wentioned is, 1d. per pot or 4d. 
per gallon; fold at 3d; ; per pot --The-profit to the pub- 
lican on twopenny is 1+ per pot, or 6d. per gallon, ſold at f 
4d. per pot.— The profit to the publican on ale, is 2d. per = 
pot, or 8d. per gallon; fold} at gd. per pot, —Bur-while 
very few public-houſes have been able to eſtabliſh a trade, 
in any thing but porter, the proportion of ale and twopenny 
in houſes where there is a good demand, ſeldom” exceeds 
1-5th, namely 4-5ths in porter, and "Iv in ale and 
twopenny. 
In ſome public-houſes peculiarly ſituated as already 


mentioned, the malt liquor called-rawoperny or amber, (which 
when heated, and ſometimes mixed with a {mall quantity of 
gin, is called purl,) is drunk in certain quantities during 
the winter and ſpring ; and during the ſummer months the 
malt liquor called ale, is ſubſtituted in the room of the | - 
former; and as theſe beverages, although they bear a very = 
ſmall proportion to porter, yield a much greater profit, | hy 
they ſave themſelves frequently in this way, and alſo by the 
publicans having frequently other employments which come 
in aid of their expences ; and hence i... becomes proper, 
before any ſtrong ſteps are taken, to be very minute in the 
neceſſary enquiries, relative to the actual ſituation of each 
« publican, that no. perſon who conducts himſelf properly, F 
and 


e 
= 


6265 


Which generally eats up all the little property they 
-poſſeſs, in three or four years at moſt+, and then 
ruin to themſelves and families decomes ine rit- 
able. 


Humanity pleads in behalf of theſe deluded 
people, who, not underſtandingcalculations them- 
ſelves, and not being aware of the unavoidable 
expences attending a public-houle, go on heed- 
leſsly from bad to worſe, until they are completely 
ruined, and all that little property gone in one or 
two years, which was perhaps the fruit of many 
Fears ſavings. | 


At the late diſcharge of inſolvent debtors 
from the different gaols, in confequence of the 


and has the means of living by other aids, ſhould be deprived 
of a licenſe merely on the fcore of a limited conſumption of 
liquors, - 

+ In the Tower atten: it 1s known, that 127 public- 
houſes have been occupied by no leſs than 498 tenauts within 
the laſt four years, and if changes in the ſame proportion 
have taken place in every other diviſion, in and near the 
capital, the number of poblicans who have been compelled 
to abandon the buſineſs within the ſame period, can not be 
leſs than 2000 !—In the ruin and diſtreſs of ſo many indivi- 
duals, it is obvious that the brewers and diftillers as 
well as the landlords of fuch houſes, muſt have ſuffered ſe- 
verely in the loſs of property; and hence it follows, that all 
the parties are more or leſs intereſted in the eſtabliſhment of 
ſueh arrangements, as ſhall place public-houſes on a better 
footing. It is- not however meznt here to be underſtood 
that the whole of the perſons, who have occupied public. 
houſes, have been afually ruined, or that thoſe who have loſt 
their property in this way, have not in many inſtances, to 
attribate it io their own miſconduR, and want of induſtry, 
as much as to.the high rent, and the inferior liquor which 
they vend. 

act 
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act of iaſt feſſion, ſeveral hundreds of theſe unfortu- 


te people are ſeid to have been publicans ! many 


of "whom were, probably ruined in this manner. 


Would it not therefore be great humanity 
in the licenſing Magiſtrates to enquire accurately 
into the ftate of the trade of all newly-ecita- 
bliſhed houſes, as well as thoſe which are known 
to have little trade, and in particular, thoſe houſes 
which have frequently changed maſters, and to with- 
hold licenſes wherever it is obvious that the oc- 


cupiers are likely to be ruined, and the leaſe- 


holders of courſe ſubjected to a conſtant loss of 
property by the inſolvency of tenants ? 


It ſometimes happens, from che miſtaken 
anxiety. of the proprietors and leaſehoidors of 
public-houſes, which have been improperiy li- 
cenſed at firſt, to render them productive, that 
infinite diſtreſs ariſes from the means uſed to in. 
duce new and unwary ténants to take ſuch 
houſes: and it is a melancholy truth that the 


intereſt or hazard of the unhappy publican is ne- 


ver taken into the account; the only confideration 
is Whether he has any money to enable him to 
commence bulineſs ?” This point once eſta- 
bliſhed, a bargain 1s ftruck, perhaps at an ad- 
vanced rent, or a premium given for what is 
called good-will, and the ill-adviſed publican 
does not ſee his error until his property is in a 
ſituation to be loſt, without the poiſibil ty f re- 
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demption ; the conſequence of which is, that 
another tenant is practiſed upon, until he alſo ts 
entrapped. and ruined; while the unfeeling 
broker and cooper, having an intereſt in the dit- 
ferent changes equal to three or four guineas to 
the former, for yaluing the furniture and fix- 
tures, and two guineas to the latter, for gauging 
the beer, ſo as to aſcertain the property to be 
handed over from the old to the new tenant, 
care not how often ſuch changes take place. 
And it 1s, among a number of other inſtances, a 
melancholy truth, that one houſe in particular, in 
Bethnal Green pariſh, has had no leſs than 36 
different tenants in the courſe of 22 years; all or 
moſt of whom are ſaid to have been ruined for 
want of trade ; and yet from the meaſures pur- 
ſued by the proprietors of this houſe, they have 
not only managed matters ſo as to have the li- 
cence renewed year after year, but have actually 
been able to induce unwary people {till to riſque 
their property and peace of mind in this deſpe- 
rate undertaking, while they themſelves, as well 
as the brewers and diſtillers, ſuffer in the general 
calamity, which would have been prevented had 
ſuch landlord converted the premiſes to ſome 
other purpoſe, 


But this is only one of a great number of in- 
ſtances, which, upon proper inquiry, might be 
adduced, of the ruin of individuals and their 
families, as well as the loſſes ſuſtained by land- 
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lords, brewers, an! diſtillers, by that ill-judged 
indulgence and miſtaken humanity which in- 


duced Magiſtrates to liſten to the petitions 


of every perſon who choſe to apply for a licenſe, 
without well weighing the conſequences either 
to the public or to individuals, 


To the public, the loſs is obviouſly ſtriking ; 
as all that profligacy and idleneſs which prevails 
in fo great a degree, to the unqueſtionable injury 
of ſociety, ariſes from the art and addreſs, as 
well as the unwarrantable means, which the oc- 


cupiers of ill-frequented public-houſes are 


enduced to make uſe of, in order to obtain 
cuſtom. When they {ee nothing but impending 
ruin ſtaring them in the face, ſuch occupiers 
are ſaid not only to adulterate in many inſtances. 
their liquors, but are led to encourage the moſt, 
profligate part of the community, men, women, 
and children, vagrants, thieves, and every claſs of 
criminal people, to frequent their houſes, in or- 
der to create a trade; and hence it 1s that we 


may trace to this ſource, namely, the licenſing of 


houſes of little trade*, moſt of thoſe irregularities 
| and 


* This obſervation applies principally to new, or lately- 
eſtabliſhed houſes of little trade. There are inſtances of ſmall 


houſes paying from 141. to 181. and 20l. rent, particularly in 
Spitalfields, Whitechapel, and the adjacent pariſhes and 


hamlets ; which are kept up at little expence without ſervants, 


and although no great quantity of porter is drawn, yet 
ay with 
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and crimes. which fo much aſſect the peace 
and ſecurity of ſociety. 


To the individua's who have unwarily been 
brought into ill ſituated public-houſes within the 
laſt 20 years, the loſs and diſtreſs have been dread- 
ful indeed; and it may fairly be preſumed, that 
had Magiſtrates refuſed two-thirds of the applica- 
tions which were made to them, the heads of many 
hundred families within the bills of mortality 
would have been ſaved from ruin, who have 
themſelves languiſhed in gaols, or died of broken 
hearts, while their families, perhaps, pined in 
miſery, or ultimately became a burthen upon 
the public. 


The demal therefore, of licenſes, although 
apparently harſh in the firſt inſtance, is huma- 
nity in the end. And while it 1s to be lamented 
that ſo many licenſes have been unguardedly 
granted, it is alſo to be ſincerely regretted that the 
Magiſtrates, in a number of inftances on former 
occaſions, have become the dupes of: ſpeculating 


with the aid of ale, twopenny, purl, and other liquors, 
and ſometimes other employments, as has already been men- 
tioned, they make ſhift to pet a living in a little way, 
without being diſoruerly: many of theſe houſes are of old 
ſtanding; and while they can ſupport themſelves, and do 
nothing that 15 improper, it would be cruel to take away their 
licenſes, 
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builders, who have been accuſtomed to create 2 
kind of ideal property out of licenſes they obtain 
ed, which property they generally took cate to 
realize as ſoon as poſſible, by the ſale of what'is 
called the gvod-will of the houſe, perhaps to a 
brewer, or to ſome unguarded perſon, Who, by 
being entrapped into a purchaſe, found, when it 
was too late, that his rea] property was truly 
converted into ideal, inaſmuch as the good-rwwnlt 
was worth nothing, and the undertaking itſelf 
fraught only with ruin and deſtruction, at leaſt to 
the occupier, if he had any property to loſe. 


It is certainly right, therefore, in every point 
of view, that the Magiſtrates ſhould ſhield the 
public againſt ſuch impoſitions, by witholding 
licenſes in every cale, where, in high-rented 
houſes, it is not clear to a demonſtration that the 
neighbourhood is perfectly adequate to the full 
fupport of a houſe, by ſecuring a draft of at leaſt 
ſeven butts of beer, including ale and twopenny, 
monthly, with a proportion of ſpirits*; and 

= hence 


* Some years ago, when houſe-rents and taxes, and other 
expences of living, were much leſs than at preſent, five butts 
of malt · liquor monthly, were deemed a ſaving fale to the pub- 
lican ; but now that every expence attached to public-houſes 
has ſo much advanced, it ſeems perfectly evident that the 
undertaking, upon the modern ſcale of high-rented public- 
houſes, cannot clear itſelf, and afford a living to the publican 
and his family, under ſeven butts monthly, and a propor- 
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hence ariſes a queſtion as to the number of houſes 
or families neceſſary to conſtitute a fair trade, by 
which a publican may live moderately, and keep 


out of debt 


It is well known, that in ſome pariſhes with- 
in the bills of mortality, where there are a number 
of inmates or lodgers, that the proportion is about 
forty families to each ale-houſe, and yet where 
this is the caſe, many of them have a very indif- 
ferent trade, and are often changing hands. — Ap- 
plying this rule, therefore, to new houſes, ſubject 
to higher rents and taxes, it may fairly be preſumed 
that, beſides caſual cuſtom, it will require at 
leaſt ſixty regular families, in the conſtapt habit df 
conſuming porter, to ſupport a reputable public- 
houſe; and where this cannot be made appear, 
that it would be humanity to applicants to re- 
fuſe a licenſe; for then they would probably ſave 
the premium for good-will, and would not be en- 
tangled with a property which will probably 


work their ruin. 


The original intention of public-houſes (and 
that intention, ſo far as reſpects the convenience 


tionate quantity of ſpirits; — This obſervation, however, is 
merely confined to ale-hou/es, it does not apply to publicans of 
the higher claſſes who ſell wine and foreign ſpirits, and fur- 
niſh entertainments.— Such houſes often ſucceed, although 
the draft of beer be very ſmall. | 
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and comfort of the public, is in no reſpect altered 
by the progreſs or preſent ſtate of ſociety) was for 
the purpoſe of ſupplying victuals and drink to 
ſtrangers, travellers, and ſingle perſons in great 
cities, who having no means of dreſſing victuals at 
home, muſt neceſſarily reſort to a houſe of enters - 
tainment for their ſuſtenance. ' 


It certainly never was the intention of the le- 
giſlature, that ſuch public conveniencies ſhould be 
proſtituted to the purpoſe of harbouring thieves, 
pirk-pockets, or lewd and profiigate people of either 
fex*, neither was it intended that they ſhould be- 
come receptacles for whole families (men, wo- 
men, and children) of many of the labouring peo- 
ple, who unhappily for themſelves and for ſociety, 


In thoſe parts of the metropolis, where unfortunate wo- 
men frequent the ſtreets for the purpoſe of proſtitution, Ma- 
giſtrates cannot be too attentive to the object of ſuppreſſing the 
houſes which harbour them. Profligacy and vice are always in 
ſome degree to be corrected by placing diſſiculties in the way 
of criminal purſuits.— If publicans were prevented from af. 
fording an aſylum to perſons of both ſexes who meet in their 
houſes for purpoſes of lewdneſs and debauchery, —Proftitutes 
would remain at their own homes.-—The number would be 
greatly reduced, and many young men and women would be 
ſaved from miſery and ruin by the abolition of thoſe. lures 
which muſt continue to entrap them while the preſent re- 
laxed ſyſtem of police, with regard to common proſtitutes 
infeſting the ſtreets, is ſuffered to exiſt, 
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have gradually gat into the habit of hat to 


public - houſes, vhere all their little earnings are ſpent 


in eating expenfwely, and in drinking beer and 
ſpirits; which earnings, with proper manage- 
ment, and by remaining at home in their own 
dwellings, might have procured a ſufficiency of 
victuals and drink, beſides that neceffary cloath- 
ing, education, and other comforts, which this 


unhappy change of Halit and manners obliges them 


to deny to themſelves and children, who exhibit 
in their appearance an nunece / Jary poverty and mi- 
ſery.— And it is a lamentable circumſtance which 
cannot be too forcibly impreſſed upon the mind 
of every Magiſtrate, as well as upon the public at 
large, that the riſing generation of labouring peo- 
ple. (and particularly that numerous body who 
are rearing up in and about this great capital) 
are initiated in theſe public-houſes, into every 
kind of profligacy, profane curſing and ſwearing, 
and in ſhort, that every ſpecies of vice and im- 
morality are there rendered familiar to their minds 
and habits; and hence a melancholy proſpect is 


held out to the riſing generation in the bad edu- 


cat ion of thoſe children, from whom no good and 
much evil may be expected when they become 
men and women, contaminated and polluted as 
they muſt be in their progreſs to manhood, by 


every kind of vice that can render them bad 


members of ſociety.— And here again is another 
ſtrong inducement for Magiſtrates, whoſe duty 
and 
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and office it is to watch over the morals of the 


riſing generation, to exert themſelves in check- 
ing this moſt unhappy propenſity, which has 
drawn the lower orders of the labouring poor, as 
it were, in a maſs from their own homes to waſte 
their time and theirlittle earnings, and to ruin the 
morals of their offspring in public-houſes. 


That period muſt be in the recollection of 
many of the Magiſtrates, as well as of every per- 
ſon who has lived in the capital for the laſt 20 or 
zo years, when it was thought diſgraceful for a 
woman (excepting on holiday occaſions) to be 
ſcen in a public -houſe, and thoſe who would ven- 


ture to ſit down among men in a tap- room were 


conſidered as infamous proſtitutes: but of late 
years the obloquy has unhappily ceaſed to have 


any operation; for now the hy/band, the wife and 
children of all ages reſort to the ale-houſes, and 
with reſpect to the latter, here it may be truly 


ſaid that their education is begun and ended *, 
The 


* The progreſſive indulgence of this habit, has be- 
come fo rooted, and ſo general, that the younger part of 
the labouring people, who have been reared up in theſe haunts 
of idleneſs, ſeem to confider public-houſes as abſolutely 
neceſſary to their exiſtence, and the rather as their own houſes 
in place of exhibiting that comfort and cleanlineſs, which 
heretofore prevailed : —In place of affording the labourer a 
decent meal, and a warm fire, when he returns from his 
work, a miſerable half furniſhed lodging is all that this 
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_ unfortunate change of manners can afford him; often with 
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The effect of ſuch educ tion on ſoc'ety, when 


theſe infants become adults, and mix with the ge- 
neral maſs of the community, cannot be reflected 
upon without dread and horror, and when once 
enquired into and underſtood by Magiſtrates, 


muſt unqueſtionably impreſs upon their minds a 
fixed reſolution tocorrect lo alarming an evil before 
the poiſon takes too deep a hold. 


It is to be done only by limiting the licenſes 


to men of ſober manners, of ſome reſpectablity, 


and of good moral characters; for it is impoſſible 
to conceive how much miſchief a publican of low ' 
and profligate manners, and deveſted of principle, 
is capable of doing to ſociety. His houſe in ſpite 


of the vigilance of the Magiſtrates or the pariſh or 
police oflicers, becomes a complete ſchool of vice 


out ſi e or any one comfort in life: thus circumitanced whok.. 
familie:, men, women and children, reſort to the ale-houſe, 
where they waſte in one dey as much of their earnings, as 
would be ſufficient to ſuſtain them, perhaps, a week in their 
own dweilings, on the old frugal plan; and hence it follows 
that nothing 1s left as formerly, for procuring the comforts of 
cloathiu e, furniture, fuel, or education for their children; 
the reſult is, that extreme miſery attaches to their ſituation, 
They go on, ecauſe they know not how to recede—'T heir 
morals are roined, their health is often deftroyed, and they 
come diſeaſed, and prematurely old and infirm, long be- 
fore that pet od arrives, when their ſtrength and utility to 


the flate, and to themſelves and families, would have been 


exhauſted by a regular mode of living. 
1 hi and 


A 


and wickedneſs, and a harbour for all ſorts of 
criminal people ; and if his landlord, from pur- 


| chafing the Leaſe above its value, which has been 


generally the caſe of late years, has, to faye 
himſelf, /crewed up his rent; unreſtrained by prin- 
ciple, a publican thus circumſtanced, has recourſe 
to the vileſt arts and contrivances to procure 
cuſtom. Badger-baiting, cock-fighting, and every 
kind of low game is introduced, and the trade is 
ſupported by affording an aſylum to the molt de- 
prayed part of the community. 


An irregular W-governed public-houſe is one 
of the greateſt nuiſances which can exiſt in civil 
ſociety; for it ſpreads its potion far and wide. It 
may be truly ſaid to be x manufactory of rogues 
and vagabonds. There apprentices, and boys and 
girls of tender years are to be found engaged in 
ſcenes of lewdaels and incbriety.. There juntos of 
depredators upon the public meet and conſult how 
and where they ſhall commit robberies ; and there 
they entrap inexperienced young men and en- 
courage each other in the practice of every kind 
of miſchief.— There too, the publican himiel? is 
not ſeldom an aſſociate in the crimes of hi- gue?s, 
either as a receiver of the goods ſtolen, or an ablo- 
lute accomplice in the offences which are com 
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matted*. And it is notorious that many of the la- 
bourers and jobbers wlio work in and about the 
king's yards and other repoſitories, as well as 
lumpers on board of ſhips in the river Thames, 
who take up their lodgings in public-houſes, 
have been on many occaſions encouraged by their 
landlords to pilfer and ſteal, from the facilities 
which theſe landlords have afforded both in the 
/concealment and in the ſale of the ſtolen property. 


A publican thus implicated in the criminalty 
of his gueſts, cannot, and indeed dares not cor- 
rect the evil, and reſtore order in his houſe, if he 
were inclined to amend his conduct. 


It is therefore of great conſequence that the 
character of every publican ſhould be ſtrictly en- 
quired into before he is entruſted with a licenſe, 
not indeed (at leaſt wholly) by the common and 
eſtabliſhed method of procuring the ſignatures of 
the miniſters and churchwardens of the pariſh, 
for the truth (and it is neceſſary that Magiſtrates 
ſhould know it) is not always to be procured 
through that medium, ſeeing that it is the general 
practice of every publican who wants a licenſe, to 
apply to the beadle of the pariſh to get his certi- 


* Scarce a year paſſes in which publicans are not tried or 
convicted of crimes,—A ſtrong proof that the Magiſtrates 
are deceived by the recommendations, given in the uſual 
Way. 
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ficate ſigned, who generally receives a handſome 
fee in caſe of ſucceſs“. He becomes, therefore, 


| Intereſted materially in procuring a recommenda- 


tion and having generally, from his knowledge of 
parochial matters, conſiderable influence with the 
curate, church-wardens and overſeers +, he is able 

to 


* From 25. 6d. to 5s. on each transfer of a licenſe for 
getting the recommendation ſigned, and a much larger ſum 
for a new houſe, 


+ With a view to prevent as far as poſſible the evil 
which is here complained of, the Magiſtrates acting in 
the extenſive diviſion of the Tower Hamlets, came to 
the following, among other. reſolutions, on the 24th 
day of May 1793. 


Reſolved, | 
That in order to correct, as far as poſſible, the abuſes 
which have ariſen from entruſting immoral and profli- 
gate characters with licenſes, 1t is expected that all re- 
commendations ſhall be ſigned by the minifter, church- 
wardens and overſeers, b-fides ſubſtantial houſe-keepers 
of the pariſh, where the party has been reſident for the 
laſt fix months; and to prevent ſuch recommendations 
from being conſidered as a matter of officia” form, it 1s 
further retolyed, that circular letters after the form 


following be printed,and forthwith ſent to the miniſters, 


church-wardens, and overſeers of cach pariſh in this 
diviſion, and that as changes in the pariſh officers 1ap= 
pen every year, the clerks be inſtruted to addreſs to 


each miniſter, church-warden, and overleers of the poor, 


one of the ſaid circular letters immediately after any 
changes ſhall take place, 
The 


199 


to tell ſuch a ſtory as in moſt inſtances procures 
him (perhaps with ſome few except ions), the 
neceſſary fignatures, certifying the character of 
a man who is neither Known to the beadle nor to 
themſelves ; and hence it is that notorious, bad 


The form of the ſaid letter to be as falloavs : 


Tower Diwvificn, Middleſex. 
May 24, 1793. 
Rev. Sir, or Sir, as the caſe may be, 

« AT a Special Meeting, held 
by the Magiſtrates acting in and for this diviſion, on the 24th 
of May, 1793, it was reſolved to requeſt the miniſters, 
church-wardens, and overſeers of the poor, who are appointed 
by. the ſtatute to recommend proper perſons fit to be eatruſted 
with licenſes to keep public-houſes, not to liſten to any ap- 
plication whatever, or to ſubſcribe their names officially, or 
as a matter of form, unleſs the perſons applying ſhall appear 
to them, from their own knowledge, or from ſuch infor- 
mation as they can abſolutely rely on, to be free from every 
kind of profligacy of manners, and ſuch whoſe good moral 
characters and known integrity ſhall eſtabliſh in the minds of 
the magiſtrates the moſt perfect confidence that ſuch perſons, 
when licenſed, ſhall not countenance any of thoſe abuſes, or 
encourage that unneceſſary tipling and irregularity to prevail 
in their houſes, which has fo deeply affected the beſt intereſts 
of ſociety ; by diſſeminating among the labouring people of 
all ages a looſeneſs of manners ariſing from their ſpending 
moſt of their time in public-houſes, which has become ex- 
tremely alarming,. and to check which, the Magiſtrates do 
molt earneſtly requeſt your aſſiſtance and co-operation. 


Signed bY order of the Magiſtrates, - 


By, Sir, 
Your humble ſervants, 
Clerks.““ 
characters 
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chatacters are often impoſed upon the miniſters 


and”. pariſh officers, as well as the Magiſtrates, 


andeven new houſes recommended without any 


regard to the public intereſt, ariſing from the art 
and addreſs of the parties in purſuit of a new 
licenſe, which, when obtained, is often made to 
produce one or two hundred pounds by a fale of 
the leaſe, perhaps to ſome credulous ignorant 
country ſervant, who by induſtry and ſaving 
may have acquired a little money. 


The reports of irregular public-houſes 
coming through the medium of parith conſtables 
ought to be received alſo with a great deal of 
caution. For in this inveſtigation too, the beadles 
are principally employed, and when the following 
fact is ſtated, namely, that they in many inſtances 
receive annually a Chriſtmas gratuity of from 28. 6d. 
to 38. from each publican, and that the annual 
emolument is frequently, in large pariſhes, equal 
to from 10]. to 151. to each beadle, arifing from 
gratuities given by publicans “, it may fairly be 


It would become the Magiſtrates to enquire minutely 
into the various gratuities given by publicans, and to ſhield 
them as much as poſſible againft all expences of this nature. 
A good and regular ale-houſe keeper has nothing to fear from 
pariſh or peace officers of any diſcription.-Such gratuittes 
are only calculated to ſhelter bad men from the proper puniſh- 
meat which isdue to them by concealing their irregularities, 


Con- 
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toncluded that their reports of abuſes and irregu- 


larities cannot be very correct, and that ſome will 
be overlooked. 


Under theſe circumſtances, it is not to be 
expected that they will either feel much anxiety 
to convict diſorderly publicans, or to aſſiſt pa- 
rochial conſtables, in reporting the irregularities 
of the year to the Magiſtrates, as is uſually re- 
quired and expected previous to the general 
licenſing day. 


In order to get at the root of the evil, the 
Magiſtrates muſt reſort to ſome other ſource of in- 
formation that will be more corre ct and leſs partial. 


Viewing the regularity of public-houſes as 
connected with a correct ſyſtem of police, it be- 
comes of the greateſt conſequence to ſociety, that 
ſuch houſes ſhould be put upon the beſt poſſible 
footing. And with this view that the number 
ſhould be gradually reduced *, ſo as to make it 


* In the City of London the average is 25 private to 


one public houſe. In the Tower Hamlets the average is 24 


private to one public-houſe, In the Tower Royalty the 
average is as low as 16; private to one public-houſe. 
Surely this calls for a reduction, and plainly accounts for the 
numbers of publicans who are ruined yearly in this line of 
buſineſs. 


Prvate.” Public. 
Houſes in the City of London 20,824 — 825 average 25 
— in the Tower Hamlets 24,385 — 1016 24. 


in the Tower Royalty 707 — 43 — 164 
an 


N 3 
8 = an object to diſcreet and reſpectable perſons to go 


« into the buſineſs, who would neither tolerate a 

wrong thing from diſpoſition, and who would | 

not be impelled to do ſo, bya want of that proper 

6 portion of trade or conſumption which is neceſſary 
ty to ſupport a regular and reſpectable ale-houſe *. | 
pl 9 As a proof that the evils which have been ] 
„ bo fully detailed ariſe from the improper in- 
4 creaſe of public-houſes, it is no uncommon 


ching for a publican, when reproved by the 
| = hich conſtable or police officers, to ſay, . If we 
be 4 4 were to keep the order which is required, we could 
| not get half enough to pay rent and taxes, much leſs 


T to provide for our families.” 

10 The competition among the brewers and 
- diſtillers, in purchaſing the leaſes at ſums of money 
** ; far above their value, and the obligation theyare 
" under on this account to ſcrew up the rents 
_ beyond what the trade will afford, is another 
_ great evil. Some times a competition of this 
oo þ & Kind (if that can be called ſuch, which in its ope- 


ration deſtroys all competition ſo far as it relates 


24 4 | N ; - 
the to the fale of liquors) raiſes the rent of a houſe 
— 40 to 30 per cent. ſo as to render it impollible 
P for a publican who could barely live before, to 
e 0 x | 
* An arrangement of this kind would greatly benefit 
A the brewers and diſtillers, who are ſubjected to conſiderable 
25 loſſes and expences by immoral and fraudulent publicans,— 
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pay his way, without reſorting to ſome of thoſe 
vile artifices which have been already men- 
tioned in order to obtain cuſtom; and hence 
it is that this ſtruggle for trade is alſo the occaſion 
of many bankruptcies and ſhiſtings of tenants, 
which would otherwiſe not take place if public- 
houſes were allowed to find their true level with- 
out ſuch interferences, which never fail to create 
a fictitious value which cannot be ſupported “. 


The 


* Tt is not meant by theſe obſervations to throw any re- 
ſection upon the brewers, many, and indeed molt of whom 
are men of high character for integrity and humanity, which 
they manifeſt on many occaſions when they ſee real caſes of 
diftreſs. Competition among perſons in trade (whatever ill 
conſequences ſometimes, as in the in{tances in qu<ſtion, ariſe 
from 1t) is pe / fectly fair in itlelt, ard often productive of good 
to the public. The misfortune in this caſe is, that by ob- 
taining poſſeſſion of public-houſes, and confequently a con- 
trou] over the occupiers, the only ſpecies of competition 
which can be uſeful to the pubiic, namely, that whick ariſes 
from the ſale of a good article 15 loſt and annihilated, for the 
tenant of the brewer, or the diſtiller, muſt ſell ſuch liquor as 
is ſent him whatever the quality may be; and hence it is that 
publicans may be as frequently rvined by bad liquors, as by 
high rented houſes ; but when both are combined the preſſure 
is generally too great, and then it happens that changes ſv 
Frequently take place, and that the brewers themſelves often 
ſuffer great inconvenience from locking up their capitals in 
this way, and from being encumbered with, à bad property 
and bad tenants who often occaſion a vaſt deal of trouble as 
well as conſiderable loſſes, This very hartful practice of 

brewers 


wat 


The buſineſs of an ale-houſe keeper, from the 
number of low and unworthy people who have got 
into it, has, unhappily for ſociety, been conſidered 
of late as a profeſſion incompatible with the cha- 
racer of a man of good morals and reputation; 
and hence it is, that this circumſtance, joined to 
the generally unproductive ſtate of the trade, pre- 
vents good and proper men from embarking in this 
buſineſs, by which means the brewers and diſtil- 
lers not only ſuffer a confiderable annual loſs, 
which would be ſaved if there were fewer public- 
houſes, and theſe more reſpectable; but the public 
at large, as has been already obſerved, ſuffer infinite 
injury \ the general depravity of manners which 
' theſe numerous low public-houſes occaſion, 


If it ſhall appear to be the intereſt of the com- 
munity at large, that every public-houſe ſhould 
poffeſs ſuch a trade as to induce reſpectable, de- 
cent, and proper characters to engage in the 
buſineſs ; it will be clearly manifeſt that liquor- 
ſhops, inaſmuch as they tend in an eminent de- 
gree to interfere with the fair buſineſs of the ale- 
houſe keeper, ſhould be ſuppreſſed wholly. 


brewers and diſtillers purchaſing the property and leaſes of 
public-houſes is ſaid to prevail even more in the country than 
in the - capita!.—-it is an evil of great magnitude in the 
correction of which many prominent abuſes, as we:l as many 
heavy loſſes both to the oppreſſed victualler and to the brewers 
and diſtillers, are to be prevented; and. it well deferves the 
ſerious attention of Magiſtrates, 


E 2 An 


1 

An ale-houſe of tie third claſs cannot ſe'l li- 
= quors to the value of ſix hundred pounds annually, 
= fl without being (as has been already ſhewn) ſubjec- 
= ted to an unavoidable expence of about 1141. 
= a year, whereas the fame buſineſs can be done, and, 
it is believed, a much greater profit * obtained in 
a liquor-ſhop, at leſs than half the expence: for 
ſuch ſhops are not ſuhjected to the {ame rent 
and taxes, and require a ſmaller proportion 
of coals and candles, and are expoſed to no ex- 
pence whatſoever, for. 7obacco-pipes, pewter-pots, 
news-papers, bad debts, or ſervants wages. 


— — — * 
— . 


Such ſhops, therefore, operate in a peculiar 
manner againſt the efforts of the Magiſtrates to 
make the public-honſes regular and reſpectable; 
and, inſtead of proving a convenience to the 
public, they are the worſt of all nuiſances, inaſ- 
much as they promote ſecret dram drinking, and 
by initiating young men, and women (who would 
otherwiſe be aſhamed to be ſeen drinking fpirits) 
into this abominable practice, deeply affect the 
health and the morals of the younger part of | 
the community. 


* Retailers of liquors are, in ſome inſtances, ſaid to be 
rectiſiers and compaunders of a part of the ſpirits which they 
ell, by which there is a great ſaving, which is loſt to the 
"af ale-houſe keepers, for want of iime and convenience; and 
| 4 theſe facilities by eaabling the retailers of liquors to underſell 
1 the real pub ican (which they frequently do) rob them of that 
| fair profit which properly and legally belong to them. 
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In every view, therefore, it is plain to de- 
monſtration, that the ſuppreſſion of liquor- ſhops 


becomes indiſpenſibly neceſſary, not only as an 


act of juſtice to the Victuallers who ſell beer, 
but as the firſt ſtep to that reform in public 
houſes, which is ſo much wanted ;—and wherever 
it ſhall appear that the chief view is to fell ſpirits, 
and that the ale or porter is only a ſecondary ob- 
je held out as a cover to obtain a licenſe, ſuch 
bouſes ſhould certuinly be fuppreſſed *. 


Indeed, viewing the matter in every poſſible 
light, retail liquor-ſhops appear, upon a tho- 
rough inveſtigation of the ſubject, to be totally 
and completely unneceſſary, except for the purpoſes 
of abſolute miſchief, 


They are no accommodation to the public, 
becauſe every article they ſell is to be had on tbe 
ſame terms, and as good in quality, in every re- 
putable ale-houſe. | 


If the enormous quantities of ſpirits now 
ſold at the different gin-ſhops were transferred to 


ln the City of London, no notice has as yet been 
taken of liquor-ſhops, by the Magiſtrates; but it is not 
doubted, that as they abound within their juriſdiction, they 
vill be ſuppreſſed next year.—In moſt of the out-pariſhes 
the Magillrates of Middleſex and Surrey, are in che pro- 
greſs of ſuppreſſing the whole. 
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the regular public-houſes (where a certain great 
expence muſt always be incurred), inducements 
would be held out (which certainly do not nowexift) 
ſor reſpectable people to become publicans; and 
in place of a farving, which is in too many in- 
ſtances proved to be the caſe at preſent, a decent 
Hvelihood would be obtained, of which the ale- 
houſes are at preſent deprived, by the indul- 
gence of Magiſtrates in granting licences here- 
tofore to liquor- hops for the purpoſe of ſelling 
beer and victuals, when, in point of fact, it was 
never intended by the parties licenſed to retail 
either the one or the other, but merely uſed as 
a cover to obtain a ſpirit licenſe, thereby de- 
feating the object of the Legiſlature, which, in 
this caſe is clearly and unequivocally to limit 
the power of ſelling ſpirits by retail to ale-houſes 
vidtualling-bouſes, inns, coffee-bouſes and taverns only*. 


In the courſe of the trade now carried on, the 
fale of ſpirits in ale-houſes does not, on an ave- 
rage, exceed one fourth part of the whole, namely, 
three fourth parts beer, and one fourth in ſpirits ; 
whereas were the liquor- ſhops ſuppreſſed, it would 
probably increaſe to one half, and thereby afford a 
re:ource for fair profit, to the ale-houſe keepers, 
which is at preſent denied them. 


© By an act of the 17, Geo. II. cap, xvii. no ſhop- 
keepers, as ſuch are allowed to retail any (pirituous liquors ; 
but only thoſe who keep taverns, vittualling houſes, inns, 
coffec-houſes or ale-houſes. 
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Nor is it to be ſuppoſed that an arrangement 


of this kind would, in any material degree affect 
the revenue—nearly the fame quantify of ſpirits 
would be drank and, if {mall deficiency 
ſhould actually be the re'2it, the public would 
gain infinitely more in the preſervation of the 
morals of the people than could be loſt in this way 
Revenue is no object in a great country like this, 
and it is very dearly hought when obtained at the 
expence of the health and orderly conduct of the 
lower Claſſes of the people.—The deficiency can 
be made up in a variety of ways, where no injury 
can ariie to the public; and the preſent Miniſter 


is ſaid to have more than once manfully and nobly : 


declared, that he would have no difficulty in 
ſacrificing every branch of public revenue, where 
its continuance affected the morals or health 
of labouring people.—On this ſcore, therefore, 
Magiſtrates ought to have no difficulty whatever 
in ſuppreſſing all liquor ſhops, as illegal and 
pernicious, by a gradual progreſs, year after year, 
until there ſhould not one remain within the 
bills of mortality. 


According to the preſent average conſump- 
tion of the general run of ale-houſes capable ot 
making both ends meet, the following ſcale will 
ſhow nearly the groſs ſum. obtained by the ſale 
of beer and ſpirits : 
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0 Aggregate ſales yeatly. 

4 | * 4. 4. 
butts beer and 336 | gallons of ſpirits 469 © 0 


— 


houſe from 141. to 
201. rent ought to 


The tmallest public | 
bo 
fell - - - » 


Houſes of 251. rent #72 ditto -- 400 total in dne year 561 0 © 
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ditto -= $540 ditto -- 679 16 © 


of 35l. rent 96 ditto -= 6604 diito -- 791 40 
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cr of 40l. rent ditto— 740 ditto— 388 15 4 


— of 45l. rent 120 ditto == 850] ditto— 997 68 
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of gol. rent 132 ditto— 950 | ditto — 1101 4 


„ of 6ol. rent 


at 5l. 198. per butt, or 3d. -hf per pot. 
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The expences of every ale-houſe vary ac- 
cording to circumſtances, and of courſe the nett 
profits muſt alſo vary. In ſome houſes of great 
draft, and peculiarly circumſtanced, however, 
incredible it may appear at firſt view, the actual 
expence ariſing from the loſs of peroter- pots alone, 
which are ſtolen, does not amount to leſs than from 
14 451. to gol. a year; in others it is as low as 11. 
pil 21. and 51. and, as near as it is poſſible to calcu- 
(+ late, the average may be about gl. in pewter- 
. | pots ſtolen ; which, on 6000 houſes in and near 
* 0 London, amounts to no leſs a ſum than f/ty- 
9 5 pour thouſand pounds a year ! a grievous burden 
upon the Publicans, and what certainly calls 
aloud for a Legiſlative remedy. 
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UPON THE WHOLE, it is humbly ſub- 


a | mitted to the Licenſing Magiſtrates, how far 
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the introduction of regulations, ſimilar to what 
follow, but varied according to local circum- 
ſtances, would not greatly tend to remove many 
of the evils which have been explained and de- 
veloped in the foregoing obſervations ? 


i. Whether it ſhould not be eftabliſhed as a rule, to 
grant no licenſe to any new public-houſe, unleſs it 
can be made clearly evident that there are at leaſt, 
from 50 to 60 families in the neighbourhood, who 
are likely to reſort to that houſe for their beer, or 
that the local ſituation is otherwiſe ſo advantageous 


as to hold out d fair proſpect of ſupporting a family. 


2. Whether it would not be a proper rule alſo, to deny 
the renewal of licences to thoſe particular houſes, 
which are found to have been conſtantly changing 
tenants for a courſe of years ; (if on a full inveſtt- 
gation it ſhall appear that theſe changes have ariſen 
merely from want of trade ; and not by bad liquors 
or improper management, under a convittion, 
that ſuch bouſes not only injure the brewers, but are 
lures to entrap the unwary, and to increaſe the ruin 
and devaſiation, which. has brought ſo many pub- 
licans to a gaol, and their families to miſery and 
want £ 


3. Whether it ſhould not alſo be eſtabliſhed as a rule, 


gradually to reduce the number of the higher-rented 
public-honſes, . where the trade is leſs than 6 butts 


q of 
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3 butts per month ; and this from a firm perſuaſion 
that the refuſal of a licenſe till not only benefit the 
publicans themſetves, by ſaving them from ruin, 
ut that it vill alſo be of great advantage to the 
1. brewer and diſtiller, as well as the public at 
hi ; large? | 
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| df beer per month ; and particularly thoſe, in the 
1 firſt inſtance, which have frequently changed te- 
af; nants, and after a trial of two or more years, have 
l 4 not been able even with care and induſtry, and 
= le good liquors, to raiſe the trade to more than 2 or 
- RK. 
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4K 4. Whether it ſhould not be a fixed and eftabliſhed 
j | rule, never to be departed from, that all liquor- 
'f ſhops which draw no beer, or an inſufficient quan- 
ö tity to make a trade, thereby uſing the beer 
licenſe merely as a cover, ſhould be ſuppreſſed, after 
oue year's notice; which notice to be given on the 
= days appointed for the enſuing licenſing + * that 
1 fuch as keep liquor«/hops, which cannot be turned 
ol effeually into beer-houſes, poſſeſſing ſuch a trade 
ii as ſhall entiile the occupier to a licenſe upon legal 
bi and fair grounds cannot expect a renewal ; ſo that, 
| by having proper time to fall into ſome other line of 
buftneſs, the Magiſtrates may be reſcued from the 
eh imputation of taking any perſon by ſurprize ©"=—= 
1: mn or of doing a harſh thing. 
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14 z. Whether it would not alſo be right to lay it 
down as a fixed rule, (giving one year's notice to 
ach 
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each publican} that all who offend in any of the 
following ſpecific irregularities, vill loſe their 
licenſes the enſuing year, and that no intereft can 
fave them, namely, 


2. Such publicans as ſhall permit combinations among tuor - 
men, or ſacieties, or aſſemblages of people to meet in their 
houſes, as debating political clubs, for the purpoſe of ſedi- 
tious or traiteraus deſigns againſt the government and con- 
fiitution of the country. 


2. All ſuch as ſhall permit pay-tables in their houſes, by which 
the unwary journeymen and labourers are enticed to ſbend a 
large proportion of thoſe earnings which are neceſſary for 
the ſupport their reſpectiue families. 


3. All ſuch as ſhall hild out allurements to young men or ap- 
prentices, and alſa ta jaurneymen and labourers, by the 


introduction of idle and ſedentary games, as cards, dice, 


dominos, what's o'clock, bumble- puppy, ſhuffle - board 
four quarters, or any other law game. 


4. All publicans who fball introduce into their hauſes or pre- 
miſes, boxing, badger-baiting, cocł- fighting, or any idle 
amuſement, by which criminal, profligate, and di yerderty 
people are collected trgether, 


5; All publicans who ſhall knowingly and wilfully encourage, 
or even allow, labouring people, with their wives and 
children, to lounge in their hauſes and tap rooms, ſo as to 
waſte not only their time, but alſo their little earnings, 
ich ought to be reſerved for the maintenance of themſelves 
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and families in their own homes, and thereby enabling them 
to en'oy theſe little comforts of wearing-apparel and bedding, 
which they muſt be compelled to deny themſelves, if all is ſpent 
in the public-houſe, which is too much the caſe at preſent. 


G. Such publicans "as ſhall make it a practice to permit 
fourneymen and labouring people, frequenting their houſes, to 
remain for a longer time than 1s neceſſary for reaſonable 
reſreſhment ; or who ſhall encourage them to waſte their 
time and money by loitering in tap=-rooms, and tippling, until 
they become intoxicated and drunk, | 


7. All publicans who ſhall ſuffer diſorder in their houſes, by 
means of quarreling, rioting, or fighting, profane oaths, im- 
precations, lewdneſs or obſcene and bad language. 


8. All publicans who ſhall harbour proflitutes, apprentices, op 
young men under age on any pretence whatſcever. 


9. All publicans who ſhall allow their houſes to become in 
any reſpctt whatever a rendezvous or harbour for reputed 
thieves, rogues, vagabonds, or perſons of diſſolute and aban- 
doned characters, who are knnwn to have no viſible means 
of obtaining a livelihood. 


to. All publicans who ſhall permit tippling and drinking during 
divine ſervice on Sunday, and who ſhall, by ſhutting their 
doors, refuje admiſſion to the parochial and peace officers 
who may vijit them on ſuch occaſions, 


11. All publicans who ſhall keep open houſe during late hours 
in the night, or early in the morning, for the reception of 
houſebreakers, robbers, pick-pockets, profiitutes, or drunken 
people wandering abroad. 


11. All 
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12. All publicans who ſhall themſelves be concerned, or who 
Hall ſuffer any of their ſervants or inmates to be concerned 

in ſelling or buying ſhips flores, corn, provender, or any 
other article brought privately to their houſes, or who ſhall 
conceal any fraudulent tranſaction of this fart from Magi< 
firates after it may come to their knowledge. 


13. All publicans who ſhall ſuffer illegal Lottery inſurances te 
be made in their houſes, during the drawing of the Iriſt 
Py Engliſh Lotteries, or at any other time, 


14. All publicans who ſhall ſuffer dealings in baſe filver, or 
copper coin, or other bad money'to be carried on in their 


houſes, by purchaſe, exchange, or atherwiſe, 


15. All publicans who ſhall not in their own conduct exhibit to 
the world a good example, as regular ſaber men, having a 
good moral character for honefly and integrity, and who 
ſhall not poſſeſs the power and ability ta keep good order and 
regularity in their reſpective houſes, 


If the Magiſtrates, acting in the cities of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter, and in thoſe parts of the 
counties of Middleſex, Surry, Kent, and Eſſex, 
lying near the metropolis, as well as in all the 
great towns in the kingdom, would reſolve to 
adopt a plan ſimilar to what is now ſuggeſted, 
and perſevere in it uniformly and ſteadily ; and 
above all, if they would beſtow more time in 
procuring accurate information relative” to the 


peculiar circumſtances and fituation of each 
houſe 
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houſe within their reſpective diviſions fo as to be 
abie' to decide with that firmneſs which reſults 
from a certainty of being in the right, a reaſonable 
hope might beentertained of their united exertions 


working a moſt uſeful and interefting change upon 
the morals and manners of the labouring people. 


If in addition to theſe regulations the brewers 


and diſtillers could be induced to fee how much 


their own intereſt is concerned in preventing the 
operation of that kind of competition which has 
raiſed the leaſes and conſequently the rentsof pub- 
hic-houles ſo much above their true value; much 
of that miſchief would be prevented which ariſes to 
themſelves and the public from the frequent ſhift- 
ing of tenants, producing thoſe extenſive loſſes 
which are at preſent experienced, and which would 
net take place were there fewer public- houſes, and 
thoſe more reſpectable, than can be hoped for 
under the preſent circumſtances, where the trade 


_ ofa victualler is ſo greatly overdone. 


If perſons alſo in purſuit of public-houſes 
and whole object it is to get into that line of 
buſine's, would allow themſelves to profit by the 
experience of a very numerous body of men who 
have been ruined in this way, and ſhield them- 
ſelves againſt the tricks of ale-houſe jobbers to 
deceive them; many warthy individuals, with their 
families, may be preſeryed from miſery and want 
as well as from the horrors of a jail. 


If 
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If the preſent and future occupiers of publics 


houſes could in like manner be perſuaded how 


much their own intereſt is concerned in exbibit- 
ing to the world a good moral character: in living 
frugally and in keeping good order; in refuſing 
liquor upon credit to auy cuſtomer; and in diſ- 
couraging the labouring people, with their wives 
and families, to ſpend their time and money im- 
providently in their houſes, infinite advantages 
would ariſe to themſelves as well as to the public. 
— Their houſes would become repuable, and their 
induſtry and care would be rewarded, while their 
minds would be conſtantly at eaſe regarding the 
certain renewal of their licences. 


Ani finally, if the proprietors! of ill ſituated 


public-houſes, where no trade can, after repeated 


trials, be eſtabliſhed, would alſo reſolve to convert 
them into other uſes, and abandon the prevailing 
practice of applying year after year for a renewal 
of their licences, through the medium of a locum 
tenens, it is believed that they would ultimately 
be conſiderable gainers; by thus ſhielding them- 
ſelves from, thole loſſes which ariſe from bad ſer- 


vants, and proſligate and. fraudulent tenants, 


who too often run away in their debt. 


Thus it appears that every perſon intereſted 
in any degree in public-houles, are likely to feel 
ſatis- 
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nnuctisfaction, if not perſonal benefit, in the eſtabliſh» 
ment of an improved ſyſtem. 


* 
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1 | | 
| | The Mapiſtrates, in the preſervation of the 
| f morals of the people: — The brewers and diſtillers, 
7 þ in the more effectual protection of their pro- 
wh | perty :—-the preſent and future occupiers of 
4 public-houſes, in the advantages reſulting from 


Fl 
R [> a * 5 . - 
i a ſaving trade; and a certain renewal of their 


licences : and the proprietors of houſes, in the 
additional ſecurity which will attach to this 


Z ſpecies of property. 
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It is impoſſible to contemplate the ſubject 
1 as it relates to the community in any point of 
| | | view without feeling its 1mportance.—-The 
2, foundation of all good police —of all happi- 
neſs, comfort, and ſecurity in ſociety, is to be 
PE: traced to the morals of the lower ranks of the 
people.—It they cannot be preſerved, in a greater 
1 degree than at preſent, pr ofligacy, and univerſal 
= anarchy and confuſion will ſap the foundations 
7 | ſtate. 
While, therefore, it is in public-houſes 
_ chiefly that morals are corrupted, the proper 
regulation of theſe places of reſort ; eſpecially 
in and about a great and overgrown capital, is a 
matter of infinitely more importance to the in- 
1 tereſt of the ſtate and to the ſecurity of indivi- 
| it 4 duals, as well as to the peace and good order of 
ſociety, than appears at firſt view, 


APPENDIX. 


Summary of Prominent Fa&s and Obſervations relative 
to Public-Houſes, in the City of 2 aud the 


Emnvirons thereof. 


IN the city of London, under the juriſdic- 
tion of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, there are 
21,649 houſes, whereof 825 are licenced public- 
houſes. 

The proportion- therefore is, one e 7 to 
gvery 2.5 private houſes. 


In the diviſion of the Tower Hamlets, 
under the juriſdiction of the reſident and acting 
Magiſtrates of the county of Middleſex, for 
that diſtrict, there are 25,402 houſes, whereof 
1016 are licenſed public-houſes, and in this 
diviſion there were 145 liquor ſhops laſt year. 

The proportion therefore is, one aue fe ta 
every 24 private houſes. 


In the diviſon of the Tower Royalty, under 


the juriſdiction of Magiſtrates ſpecially. com- 


miſſioned for that diſtrict of the metropolis, 
there are 750. houſes, whereof 43 are licenſed 
public-houſes. 

The proportion therefore is, oue public Se 40 
every 16. private houſes. 
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In the city of London and its environs, in- 
cluding the borough of Southwark, and the 
ſurround ng towns and villages in Middleſex, 
Surry, Kent, and Effex, within ten miles of the 


capital, it is computed that there are about 6000 
licenced ale-houſes and the average upon the 


whole is ſuppoſed to be about 26 private houſes 
to one public-houſe, taking it on the ſcale of 1 56,000 
inhabited houſes, in and near the metropolis. 


In the above lim'ts it 4s calculated, that in- 


cluding inmates and. lodgers, there are about 


222,000 families, who are, more or leſs, cuſtomers 
to ale houſes, and upon this data. 

The proportion is one public-houſe to every 37 
families, 


It has been generally underſtood, that about 
60 families are neceſſary to ſupport a creditable 
newly-eſtablſhed ale houſe, and the beſt proof 
that can be adduced in ſupport of this poſition, 
is, the frequent ſhifting of tenants, occaſioned, 
no doubt, from the want of trade, ariſing princi- 
pally from the circumſtance of the average 
number of families to each public-houſe, being, 


at leaſt, 1-3d fhort of what is fuppoled to be 


neceſſary to ſupport a reputable trade. 


In the Tower Hamlets alone (which forms 
only 1-6th part of the whole) there are 127 
| | houles, 


APPENDIX: * 


houſes, which, in the courſe of the laſt four years, 
have been occupied by no leſs than 498 different 
publicans, and from which, of courſe, 47: tenants 
have found it neceſſary, or have in general been 
compelled to withdraw themſelves -in many 


inſtances, perhaps from thence to a gaol. 


If changes to the ſame extent have taken 
place all over the capital and its environs, the 
number of publicans who have been deprived 
of the means of living in this way, muſt have 
amounted to upwards of 2000 in the courle of 
four years 


The injury to the public arifing from ex- 
tending the licences too far, is obvious. ——lIt is 
not an object to good men to become publicans 
where the hazard is fo great, and hence it follows, 
that bad and profl:gate characters olten get 
into public-houſes, who tolerate every kind of 
unmorality and diſorder to create a trade, which 
they are generally obliged to abandon at laſt, to 
the great injury of brewers and diſtillers, who 
are not leis intereſted in reducing the number of 


public-houſes than the Magiſtrates, ſeeing that 
the conſumption of liquors muſt always be nearly - 


the ſame, and that the injury arites from the 
trade being in too many hands, by which the 
morals of the lower ranks are corrupted, and the 
belt intereſts of ſociety injured, through the me- 
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dium of ill regulated and diſorderly publie-houſes, 
where the moſt reprehenſible means are made uſe 
of, in order to create a trade. 

To remedy the evils which have been thus 
detailed, much will depend on the exerciſe of the 
inveſtigating and diſcriminating powers of active, 
zealous and intelligent Magiſtrates; and ſtill more 
on the ſupport and aſſiſtance which will be derived 
from thoſe of their brethren, whoſe habits and in- 
clinations are leſs devoted to labourous inveſtiga- 
tions, in acting under the influence of ſuch 
facts and obſervations as ſhall be brought under 
their confideration:—In giving the ſubject a 
patient and full confideration fo as to enable 
them to act under the impulſes of truth, without 
being open to that ſpecies of influence in their 
ultimate deciſions which the applications of in- 
tereſted individuals, or the temporary clamours 
of a narrow circle may create; and when prac- 
ticed upon weak minds, or minds not fully in 
poſſoſſion ot the luhject, often defeat the beſt 
objects that ever were deviſed for the public 
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